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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN! 


Introductory 


One of the principal aims of the Employ- 
ment Exchange. Service, which was first estab- 
lished in this country (Great Britain_] in 1910, is 
to bring employers requiring workpeople and 
workpeople seeking employment into touch with 
one another through a comprehensive and person- 
al employment service. 

The system is organized on a national basis 
and operates through a network of offices cover- 
ing the whole of England, Scotland, and Wales. 

England is divided into eight Regions, each 
in charge of a controller, with his own office 
and staff, who is responsible for the executive 
control of the local offices in his Region, sub- 
ject to general directions from headquarters. 
Scotland and Wales each has a controller with 
similar responsibilities. 

Local offices comprise over 900 employ- 
ment exchanges established in all the main 
towns, and about 150 suboffices, branch employ- 
ment offices and local agencies serving the 
smaller towns and villages. These local offices 
are grouped together geographically uncer the 
leadership of a senior exchange manager who is 
responsible for coordinating the activities of the 
local offices in the group in the field of labour 
supply. 

The scope of the work is perhaps best 
illustrated by the fact that in 1959 the number of 
employees insured under the National Insurance 
Acts was [(approximately_] 21,870,000 (males 
14,220,006; females 7,640,000). The number of 
persons registered at local offices as unemployed 
averaged 475,000. 

Each employment exchange is under the 
control of a manager and the various sections of 
the office are controlled through him by super- 
visory officers assisted by clerks. Suboffices, 
branch employment offices and local agencies 
are under the executive control of the manager of 
the nearest employment exchange. Approximately 





1 Labour Attache Paper No. 10, issued by the 
British Ministry of Labour (revised October 1960). 


13,000 staff members (excluding cleaners) are 
employed at employment exchanges and sub- 
offices. 

There are two specialists exchanges, both 
situated in London, which work in conjunction 
with the other local offices; one is established 
for the purpose of dealing with women workers in 
the field of employment in the West End of Lon- 
don; the other is concerned with the employment 


of persons in the hotel and catering trades. 


Local employment committees composed of 
representatives of employers,  workpeople, and 
other interests are attached to most exchanges or 
smaller groups of exchanges as advisory bodies. 
At the majority of exchanges dealing with young 
persons under the age of 18, there are youth em- 
ployment committees for special problems relat- 
ing to this class of persons. Disablement ad- 
visory committees are attached to grouped ex- 
changes to advise and assist in matters relating 
to the resettlement of handicapped persons. 

At all exchanges there is a disablement 
resettlement officer who specializes in the work 
of finding suitable employment or training for 
disabled persons. At exchanges in areas where 
the local education authorities are not responsi- 
ble for youth employment work, there are separate 
departments for young persons. 


Organization of an Employment Exchange 


The organization of an exchange varies to 
some extent according to the size of the office, 
the volume of the various types of work, and to 
local circumstances. Generally, however, the 
work is broadly organized under the following 
headings: 


Employment 


a. Registration of persons for employment 
and filling of vacancies notified by employers; 
b. Recruitment of suitable persons for 
courses of vocational training at. Government 
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Training Centers, Technical Colleges, and em- 
pleyers’ establishments; 

c. Resettlement of persons handicapped by 
disablement; 

d. Resettlement in civil life of ex-regular 
members of the Armed Forces; 

e. Maintenance of employment records and 
industrial information; and 

f. Workers’ welfare. 


Unemployment 
Agency services on behalf of the Ministry 


of National Insurance, National Assistance 
Board, and Inland Revenue Department including-- 


a. Taking claims for unemployment benefits 


and applications for national assistance and 
proof of unemployment; 

b. Authorization of claims; payment of un- 
ployment benefits and assistance; 

c. Adjudication on doubtful claims for un- 
employment benefits; and 

d. Repayments of Income Tax to unemploy- 
ment claimants. 


Other Duties 


a. Finance--withdrawals of cash from local 
bank for payment of unemployment benefits, na- 
tional assistance, lodging, and other allowances 
to transferred workers, staff salaries, etc., and 
accounting for same. 


b. Statistics--compilation of periodical re- 


turns relating to employment and unemployment. 
c. Staff and accommodation matters; and 
d. Agency services on behalf of the For- 
eign Office and Ministry of Agriculture, Fish- 
eries, and Food in connection with applications 
for passports and the receipt of welfare milk cou- 
pons from retailers. 


Registration of Applicants for Employment 


Employment exchanges deal with appli- 
cants in all occupations up to the level of fore- 
man and clerk. Persons above this level (for 
example, professional, managerial, and adminis- 
trative grades) are dealt with, for employment 
purposes, in separate sections of 118 specially 
selected exchanges in the larger towns through- 
out the country. Nurses are dealt with in separate 


sections at about 160 specially chosen employ- 
ment exchanges. There is close liaison between 
nonspecializing employment exchanges and those 
specially selected. 

Persons are free to register at an exchange 
for employment, whether they are unemployed or 
are already at work and wish to change their jobs. 
Persons registering fall into two main catego- 
ties--applicants wishing to claim unemployment 
benefits or national assistance, and nonclaimants. 

Registration is effected by the completion 
of documents on which are recorded identifica- 
tion particulars and details of the applicant's 
qualifications and past employment, nomnally 
covering at least 5 years, together with any other 
information likely to be useful in placing him in 
suitable employment. Each registration is classi- 
fied by means of a main and suboccupational 
number and is filed in occupational order. 


Natifications and Circulation of Vacancies and 
Submission of Applicants 


Any employer may freely use the Employ- 
ment Exchange Service for the purpose of obtain- 
ing workpeople, and notice of vacancies may be 
given by personal call, by telephone, or in writ- 
ing. In each case, full details are recorded on a 
Vacancy Order Card (E.D.88) including the type 
of work, location of the job, hours and rates of 
pay, duration of job, requirements regarding mem- 
bership of trade union, etc. Order cards are 
classified and filed under the same method as 
for registration. 

It is the responsibility of the exchange to 
submit to employers as quickly as possible work- 


ers industrially best qualified to fill the vacan- 


cies which have been reported. 

When a vacancy is reported for which there 
is no suitable applicant on the exchange register, 
the assistance of neighboring exchanges which 
may be able to help is sought by telephone. When 
suitable applicants cannot be found by this means 
and the vacancy merits wider circulation, a copy 
of the vacancy order card is sent to the regional 
office where copies are made (by machine) and 
circulated (a) to exchanges within daily traveling 
distance of the ‘‘vacancy exchange’’ and (b) if 
appropriate, to other exchanges throughout the 
Region where the type of laborer required may be 
available. 
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If a vacancy is suitable for wider circula- 
tion, the ‘‘vacancy regional office’’ will send 
copies of the order card to all the other Regional 
Offices which, in turn, will decide on the extent 
of circulation to be given to the vacancy within 
each Region. 

The organization of the Employment Ex- 
change Service thus provides for employers to be 
brought into touch with available workpeople 
throughout the whole of the country, and for 
workers, for whom there are no suitable local 
vacancies, to be considered for vacancies in 
other districts. 

Each applicant interviewed by an employer 
has an introduction card (E.D.12) which is re- 
turnable to the Exchange by the employer stating 
whether the worker has been engaged or not. 

Where a vacancy is in another district, 
particulars of a worker’s qualifications and ex- 
perience are normally submitted on a form 
(E.D.11) to the Vacancy Exchange for transmis- 
sion to the prospective employer, who returns 
the tear-off portion of the form stating whether he 
is prepared to accept the applicant, and if so, 
the date upon which he is to report for work. 

Workers who have been accepted for work 
at a distance from their homes may be given an 
advance in the formof cash or a traveling warrant 
for the journey to commence work. 


Transfer Schemes 


Provision is made under Transfer Schemes 
for the payment of grants and allowances to 
assist the transfer of unemployed workers from 
one area to another to take new employment and 
to achieve permanent resettlement. The facilities 
provided include, among others, free fares, lodg- 
ing allowance, and household removal costs. 


Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 
1944, provides for the vocational training and 
industrial rehabilitation of disabled persons, for 
their registration on a special register, for the 
imposition upc1 employers with 20 or more work- 
ers of an obligation to employ a quota of dis- 
abled persons, and for the employment under 
special (or sheltered) conditions of the severely 
disabled who are unable to get employment under 
ordinary (competitive) conditions. There are 


special arrangements for the registration of dis- 
abled persons at Exchanges, and it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Disablement Resettlement 
Officer to do everything possible to assist them 
to secure suitable training or employment and, 
where appropriate, to follow up such cases to 
insure that the persons concemed have been 
satisfactorily resettled. 


Young Persons 


Under the Employment and Training Act, 
1948, an Education Authority may, in accordance 
with a scheme approved by the Minister of Labor, 
provide a Youth Employment service for young 
persons in their area who are under the age of 18 
years. In areas where this responsibility has not 
been taken over by the Education Authority, ‘the 
Exchange provides the service, the main features 
of which are-- 

a. giving advice on the choice of a career; 

b. placing in suitable employment; 

c. industrial supervision or continued guid- 
ance until the young worker is established in 
progressive employment; and 

d. payment of unemployment benefit or na- 
tional assistance during unemployment. 


Employment Records and Industrial Information 


Employment Exchanges are also responsi- 
ble for an important duty in connection with the 
collection of facts relating to employment and un- 
employment in their respective areas for the in- 
formation of the Government in administering the 
policy of a high and stable level of employment. 
It.is of the utmost importance that the Govern- 
ment should have information as early as possi- 
ble of any signs of approaching unemployment in 
order that effective steps may be taken promptly 
to prevent it or to mitigate its severity. The Em- 
ployment Exchange Service, with its n ational net- 
work of Exchanges, is well equipped for the 
collection of vital industrial information. Manag- 
ers of Exchanges are required to watch closely 
the situation in regard to employment and unem- 
ployment in their areas and to furnish narrative 
reports periodically showing the position, with 
suggestions where necessary for reducing exist- 
ing unemployment and for avoiding prospective 
unemployment. 
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CANADA AND EUROPE 


Intemational 


Nordic Countries Revise UI Transfer Agree- 
ment. A revised agreement for transferring work- 
ers’ unemployment insurance rights among Den- 
mark, Finland, iceland, Norway, and Sweden went 
into effect on January 1, 1961. The revision pro- 
vides, among other things, that persons covered 
by unemployment insurance in one of the partici- 
pating countries have the right to transfer their 
eamed coverage to any of the other countries, 
immediately upon obtaining remunerative work in 
covered employment in the new country of resi- 
dence, rather than after a period of waiting.—U.S. 
Embassy, Oslo. 


Canada 


Revised Consumer Price Index Announced. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics announced on 
February 6, 1961, that a revision of the consumer 
price index will be introduced with the publica- 
tion of the March 1961 index. The index meas- 
ures price changes as they affect families in 
cities of over 30,000 population. 

The primary purpose of the revision is to 
bring the items included in the index and their 
relative importance in line with more current 
family purchases as reported in a family expendi- 
ture survey taken in 1957, Thus, month-to-month 
changes will reflect 1957, rather than 1948, 
family buying habits. (The index will continue to 
measure percentage change in prices, using 1948 
as the base year.) The most significant change 
in purchases by Canadian families between the 
years 1948 and 1957 was a decline in the relative 
importance of food, and an increase in the rela- 
tive importance of expenditures on a variety of 
other commodities and services, particularly the 
purchase and operation of automobiles. Thirty- 
eight items have been added to the sample of 
commodities and services surveyed, and 5 items 
dropped. Additions include new products such 
as frozen foods, electric utensils, power tools, 
and television sets.--U.S. Embassy, Ottawa. 


Labor Market Data Released. Unemploy- 
ment during the week ending January 14, 1961, 
was 10.8 percent of the labor force (not season- 
ally adjusted), as compared with 8.2 percent in 
December 1960, 8.8 percent in January 1960, and 
9.5 percent in January 1959, according to the 
monthly joint release of the Dominion’ Bureau of 
Statistics and the Department of Labour, dated 
February 15, 1961. The labor force figures (es- 
timates in thousands) were as follows: 


January 1961 January 1960 





Over the year, the continued strength of the 
service industries outweighed employment de- 
creases in the goods-producing industries (es- 


-pecially construction and durable goods manu- 


facturing). The resulting net gain of 47,000 in 
employment represented an increase of only 0.8 
percent as compared with a 3.1-percent increase 
in the total labor force. However, employment in 
the pulp and paper industry of both the Atlantic 
and Pacific regions increased substantially, and 
various industries in each of the five regions of 
the country showed irregular strength. 

The number of women employed increased 
by 101,000, while the number of employed men 
dropped by 54,000 between January 1960 and 
January 1961.--U.S. Embassy, Ottawa. 


Denmark 


Employment Increases and Unemployment 
Shows Record Low. According to the Danish 
Statistical Department, the insured labor force 
increased by about 2 percent in 1960. This was 
slightly more than the increase in 1959. The in- 
crease was due ir. part to the entry into the labor 
market of young people from the high-birth-rate 
years of the 1940’s. In addition, favorable em- 
ployment conditions both encourage the return of 
some married women to the labor market, and 
discouraged older people from retiring. A small 
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net immigration was also recorded. The increase, 
which facilitated some adjustment in the labor 
market, did not prevent further manpower short- 
ages from developing in skilled trades, where 
shortages had already appeared in 1959. Rela- 
tively few trained craftsmen have been added to 
the work force, because the number of apprentice- 
ships in the 1956-58 period was small. 

Employment continued to increase through- 
out 1960. It rose 4 percent in the building in- 
dustry and 6 percent in manufacturing. In many 
industries, however, the extent of the. increase in 
employment was limited by Denmark’s small man- 
power reserves and the prevailing shortage of 
skilled workers. In all, insured employment in 
1960 was about 25,000 over the 1959 level. 

Fourth quarter unemployment averaged 3.9 
percent, compared with 5.5 percent in 1959 and 
and 7.8 percent in 1958. The average for 1960 
was 4.3 percent (compared with 6.1 percent in 
1959 and 9.6 percent in 1958), the lowest ever 
recorded in Danish unemployment statistics. 
--U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 


Public Service Employees’ Workweek Re- 
duced. The Ministry of Finance announced on 
January 20 that, effective April 1, 1961, the pub- 
lic service employees’ work months would be cut 
by 13 hours to 195, or a 6-day workweek of 7% 
hours a day. As civil servants in Government 
offices already work less than 45 hours a week 
(about 42), the reduction will primarily affect 
state railway employees, postal employees, .and 
police.--U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 


January 1961 Retail Price Index Released. 
The retail price index for January 1961 increased 
by 5 points above October 1960 to 460 (1914=100); 
the wage-determining portion ot the index (ex- 
cluding certain tumover and excise taxes) rose 5 
points to 454. Both indexes were 2 points above 
January 1960 and 12 points above January 1959. 

Well over half the total increase is caused 
by higher rents. Food prices were the other 
factor which contributed significantly to the rise 
of the January index. In this category, meat 
prices showed the largest increase. 

Most Danish wages and salaries are ad- 
justed semiannually in accordance with fluctua- 
tions in the retail price index. The increase in 
the January 1961 indexes will give cost-of-living 


_ allowances under escalation clauses in collective 


bargaining contracts to members of the Danish 
Federation of Trade Unions (LO), to civil ser- 
vants (national and municipal), and to recipients 
of national (old-age) and disability pensions. 
Many private firms follow similar practices. It is 
estimated that pay increases will be granted to 
about 1.5 million persons, at a total yearly cost 
of about 150 million kroner (US$21,750,000).--U.S. 
Embassy, Copenhagen. 


Finland 


Equal Pay Supported by Committee. A spe- 
cial committee which, for almost 7 years, has 
studied the question of equal salaries for men 
and women, presented its report to the Minister 
for Social Affairs on December 5, 1960. Its main 
conclusions were: (1) equal pay for equal work is 
appropriate and justifiable; (2) Finland should 
ratify the ILO Convention on equal wages; and 
(3) an ‘tEqual Wage Couacil’’ should be estab- 
lished.--U.S. Embassy, Helsinki. 


Pension Benefits Increased. Effective 
January 1, 1961, amendments to the National 
Pension Act of 1956 provided for the following 
principal changes: (1) an increase in assistance 
pensions (which supplement basic pensions); 
(2) a raise in income maximums for eligibility to 
receive the old-age and medical pensions; and 
(3) an increase in the basic pension by Fmk.1,000 
(US$31) to Fmk.31,200 (US$976.20) a year. 

Full assistance pensions have been raised 
to Fmk.86,400 (US$2,678.40),. Fmk.75,600 


- (US$2,343.60), or Fmk.64,800 (US$2,008.80) a 


year, the amount depending on regional cost of 
living. The qualifying age limit of 63 years for 
single women without means has been lowered to 
60 years. 

The maximum eamable income per year for 
receipt of a full assistance pension has been 
raised to Fmk.94,000 (US§$2,914), Fmk.84,000 
(US$2,604), or Fmk.77,000 (US$2,387) for single 
persons, in respective cost-of-living zones. In 
addition, the funeral benefit has been raised to 
Fmk.31,200 (US$967.20), the full amount of the 
basic pension for 1 year. Medical pensions, 
previously granted if illness lasted 6 months, are 
now payable from the first day of the month 
following a petition indicating temporary dis- 
ability, regardless of the duration.~-U.S. Em- 
bassy, Helsinki. 
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Germany, Federal Republic 


Federal Labor Court Sanctions Union Loy - 
alty in Works Council Elections. On December 2, 
1960, the German Federal Labor Court (Bundesar- 
beitsgericht) ruled that a trade union could exer- 
cise control over and exact organizational loy- 
alty from its members in connection with election 
to plant works councils (Betriebsraete). 

The law establishing works councils in all 
plants employing more than five workers (Be- 
triebsverfassungsgesetz, dated 1952), which was 
concemed here, tended to restrict union involve- 
ment in industrial relations within the plant and 
to give the unions a secondary role in the elec- 
tions and activities of works councils. The pur- 
pose of this law was to regulate the rights and 
duties of the works councils, but it did not clear- 
ly set forth the role of the unions. The unions 
affiliated with the West German Trade Union 
Federation (DGB) have always taken the view 
that they were free to play a major role in the 
works councils, if they could manage to do so. 
--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 


New Cost-of-Living Index Prepared on 1958 
Basis. -The Federal Statistical Office has changed 
the basis for its cost-of-living index, adjusting it 
to a more current level of income and consump- 
tion. The index was previously calculated on the 
basis of a 1950 market basket containing only 
249 items for a four-person household (including 
two children) in the medium-income bracket. The 
new 1958 basket comprises 434 different items. 
While in 1950 a monthly income of DM360 
(US$86.40) was taken as the base income, the 
new calculations are computed on an assumed 
monthly income of DM674 (US$161.76). Accord- 
ing to the Federal Economics Ministry, this in- 
come basis is typical for 40 percent of all house- 
holds in the Federal Republic.-U.S. Embassy, 
Bonn. 


Italy 


Policy for Southern Development Outlined. 
In February 1961, Minister for Industry Emilio 
Colombo, outlining the Government’s policy for 
the depressed area of Southern Italy (Mezzogiorno) 
to the Chamber of Deputies, stated that the 
Govemment is committed to industrial develop- 
ment of the South as rapidly as possible. Re- 


jecting equally the idea that industry should be 
concentrated in the more developed areas of the 
country (which would be supplied with manpower 
by migration from the South) and a policy of low 
wages in the South ‘as an incentive for the trans- 
fer of capital from the North, the Minister em- 
phasized that southern development will be 
carried out through a definite program in harmony 
with the policy for development of the country as 
a whole.--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


Employment Increases in 1960. Unemploy- 
ment continued to decrease during 1960, accord- 
ing to both the Central Statistical Institute 
(ISTAT) and the Ministry of Labor’s unemploy- 
ment registrations. ISTAT estimated the decrease 
at about 25 percent from October 1959 to October 
1960, while the Labor Ministry’s unemployment 
registrations, by workers ‘‘previously employed”’ 
and those ‘‘seeking first jobs’? fell about 9 per- 
cent during the same period. Agricultural unem- 
ployment registrations declined less than 5 per- 
cent, but registrations stemming from industrial 
unemployment had dropped more than 10 percent. 

The total number employed increased by 
2.3 percent from October 1959 to October 1960, 
according to ISTAT, with gains of 4 percent 
registered in industry and 2 percent for related 
activities and a decline of 1.5 percent in agricul- 
tural employment. Thus, the following long term 
trends in Italy’s labor force continued during 
1960: (1) steadily rising employment, with a de- 
crease in the number of unemployed, particularly 
in industry and (2) a continued increase in the 
industrial labor force, with an accompanying 
gradual decrease in the number of agriculmral 
workers.--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


Norway 


White-Collar Earnings Rise. The report on 
the eamings. of white-collar workers, issued in 
the latter part of 1960 by the Norwegian Associa- 
tion of Employers (NAF), shows that the eamings 
of this group have continued to rise. The study 
covers 1,529 employers with a total of 41,615 
nonmanual workers, including executives, techni- 
cians, .and office employees. During the year 
ending September 1960, the eamings of these 
workers increased by 4.3 percent. In the 6-year 
period 1954-60, the improvement in earnings was 
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41.8 percent and in real wages, 25.4 percent. 
Variations in pay by geographic area indicate 
that there is a direct relationship between pay 
level and size of community. For example, per- 
sons employed in Oslo at various levels eam 
from 5 to 20 percent more than in the less popu- 
lated areas. 

In 1960, some typical average monthly eam- 
ings by group were: 





High Average Low 
(In Norwegian kroner) 
Technicians.................. 3574 1846 1088 
FOLeMeD ...0.0...sssseseses veseee 2375 1618 1524 
Office ——-: a 1624 1011 
Store clerks.............. .... -- 1228 ‘eo 


--U.S. Embassy, Oslo. 


Tight Labor Market Continues. Total em- 
ployment in October 1960 was 1,052,200, which 
was 14,500 higher than a year earlier, according 
to statistics from the Labor Directorate. ‘Unem- 
ployment at the close of the year stood at gbout 
30,000. While the situation varies considerably 
from. district to district, the labor market as a 
whole is still characterized by a shortage of 
workers in many trades and industries.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Oslo. 


Sweden 


Plans for Statutory Four Weeks’ Vacation. 
A parliamentary investigation has been initiated 
to pave the way for a statutory 4 weeks’ vaca- 
tion--a Social Democratic campaign promise in 
the September 1960 Lower Chamber elections. A 
committee; consisting of nine Riksdag members 
and representatives of labor and management or- 
ganizations, has been appointed to work out the 
details, especially with regard to qualifications 
for vacation, the right to take all 4 weeks at one 
time or in installments, and the need for extended 
vacations for certain groups, such as employees 
exposed to X-ray radiation, etc. The current 
Statutory 3-week vacation was instituted in 1951. 
--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 


Aid to Underdeveloped Countries Planned. 
The General Federation of Swedish Trade Unions 
(LO) collected Kr.7,371,495 (US$1,400,584), ap- 
proximately 5 kroner per member, during the 
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Swedish Labor Drive for Aid to Underdevel- 
oped Countries. Of this sum, Kr.5.1 million 
(US$969,000) plus interest will be contributed to 
the Solidarity Fund of the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions, while Kr.2.2 mil- 
lion (US$418,000) will be distributed by the 
various unions to their respective Trade Secre- 
tariats. In connection with the successful con- 
clusion of the drive, LO has decided to send to 
Africa early in 1961, a 6-man study group se- 
lected from members who actively participated in 
the drive. LO also plans another similar drive in 
the future.--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 


United Kingdom 


New Pension Scheme for Dockworkers. 
About 70,000 dockworkers will benefit from a 
pension scheme which went into effect on J anu- 
ary 1, 1961. Their weekly contribution is 2s.6d. 
(US$0.35) each and the weekly cost to the em- 
ployers is about 5s. (US$0.70) for each dock- 
worker.’ After 40 years’ contributions, the 
docker’s pension will amount to £2 (US$5.60) a 
week, which will be in addition to the National 
Insurance retirement pension (and National As- 
sistance, if any) for which the dockworker may 
qualify. Those already over retirement age at 
the time the plan was established will receive a 
lump-sum payment of £100 (US$280), plus 10s. 
(US$1.40) a week pension. Dockers who come 
under neither of the following categories--(1) 
under 25 at the time of the introduction of the 
scheme, and new entrants, and (2) over retire- 
ment age--will receive combined weekly pensions 
and lump-sum payments in varying proportions.-- 
U.S. Embassy, London. 


Health Service Charges Increased. On 
February 1, 1961, Minister of Health Enoch 
Powell announced substantial increases in Na- 
tional Health Service charges and contributions. 
The charge for prescriptions is to be raised from 
1s. (US$0.14) to 2s. (US$0.28) an item, effective 
March 1, and the NHS contribution is to be raised 
by 1s. (US$0.14) a week for men, effective July 1. 
The charges for dentures, : eyeglasses, some 
hospital beds, and welfare foods will also go up. 

The Minister explained that the Exchequer 
will bear 70.7 percent of the total cost of the 
health service in 1961-62; the proportion would 
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have been 76.3 percent if the charges had re- 
mained unchanged. Expenditure on the health 
departments this year (1961) is estimated at 
£867 million (US$2.4 billion), 8 percent more than 
in 1960. The expected increase in 1962 is about 
11 percent.--U.S. Embassy, London. 


U.S.S.R. 


1960 Statistics Released. In its economic 
report for 1960, the Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration announced that: (1) The gross output of 


industry was 10 percent greater than in 1959 (the 
increase in gross output during the 2 years, 1959 
and 1960, was 22.1 percent); (2) labor productivi- 
ty in industry was more than 5 percent above that 
in 1959; (3) the average number of wage and sala- 
ry eamers in 1960 was about 62 million, or 5.5 
million more than in 1959 (as of January 1, 1961, 
the population of the U.S.S.R. was 216 million); 
(4) the volume of sales of consumer goods in 
state and cooperative stores increased 11 per- 
cent during the year; and (5) as a result of the 
introduction of the 7-hour workday (6 workdays a 
week, 6 hours on Saturday), the average workweek 
was 39.4 hours at year-end.--Moscow press. 
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Afghanistan 


Participation of Women in Labor Force 
Bolsters Economy. The effects of the emancipa- 
tion of women from their previous noneconomic 
role have become more apparent in the economy 
of Afghanistan. Numbers of women are accepting 
employment, especially in Kabul and Herat. The 
trend has been noticed particularly in the Goverm- 
ment ministries, the Ariana airline, the Omid 
Rayon Factory (which employs women at the 
looms), and the pottery, china, and soap indus- 
tries.--U.S. Embassy, K abul. 


Kuwait 


New Labor Law Enacted. A 1960 law ex- 
tended to Government workers the benefits of thie 
1959 labor law which covered workers in the 
private economy. In general, all workers in 
Kuwait are now assured of a 48-hour workweek, 
compensation for overtime, mifimum wages, holi- 
days, sick leave, termination pay, and access to 
machinery established for settlement of disputes. 

Minimum wages for Government workers 
were fixed by this law. Ordinary laborers re- 
ceive 9 rupees a day (US$1.89); depending on 
skills above this level, wages are fixed at 11 
(US$2.31), 12 (US$2.52), 15 (US$3.15), and 21 
(US$4.41) rupees. The highest wage paid to 


skilled workers is 26.50 rupees (US$5.57) per 
day. Workers in the private sector (especially 


those in skilled trades) are paid, in some in- 
stances, an estimated 40 percent more. Although 


the law gave workers the right--with certain | 


controls--to form unions, no organizing of work- 
ers has taken place in Kuwait.--U.S. Consulate, 
Kuwait. 


Labor Force Status Announced. In 1960, 
866 Kuwaitis and 219 non-Kuwaitis were regis- 
tered as unemployed. The total labor force re- 
mained at the 1959 level, roughly estimated at 
100,000. Of these 70 percent were estimated to 
be non-Kuwaitis. Iraq and Iran provide the bulk 
of the manual labor in Kuwait; Indians and Levant 
Arabs, most of the skilled labor. As a means of 
hastening the ‘‘Kuwaitization’’ of the Government 
offices, Kuwait is now considering establishing 
an Institute of Public Administration under UN 
guidance.--U .S. Consulate, Kuwait. 


Turkey 


Constitution Commission Guarantees Work- 
ers’ Rights. The Constitution Conimission, on 
February 10, 1961, completed its work on ‘‘Social 
and Economic Rights.” As a result, the right to 
organize, to strike, and to negotiate collective 
work contracts have been placed under consti- 
tutional guarantee. Althdugh the Commission 
accepted the right to strike, in principle, it under- 
took to qualify this right in regard to civil ser- 
vants and workers ‘n public services.--U.S. Em- 
bassv. Ankara 
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Agreement Regulating Voltaic Labor Signed. 
On March 9, 1960, the Upper Volta and the Ivory 
Coast signed an agreement ‘‘Conceming Condi- 
tions of Recruitment and Employment of Voltaic 
Workers in the Ivory Coast.’’ Approximately 
23,000 Voltaic workers were recruited in 1959 for 
work in the Ivory Coast. The agreement provides 
for a procedure under which all Ivory Coast em- 
ployers desiring Voltaic workers are to secure 
them through the Offices de Main-d’Oeuvre of the 
Ivory Coast and Upper Volta which are charged 
with the actual recruitment, contracting, medical 
examination, vaccination, and transportation of 
the workers. The costs of transportation of the 
worker and his family (limited to two wives and 
children under 16) to the place of employment, as 
well as repatriation, are to be borne by the em- 
ployer, and the conditions of employment are 
spelled out in detail in the agreement.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Abidjan. 


Libya 


Labor Law Amended. A new amendment to 
the Labor Law of 1957 was announced in the 
Government of Libya’s Official Gazette of Au- 
gust 15, 1960 (released in late October). The 
amendment regulates the registration of all per- 
sons employed in Libya and provides for the 
interprovince exchange of unemployed Libyan 
skilled workers. It also defines the requirements 
which must be met by foreign workers. Foreign 
work permits will be given on a year-to-year 
basis, with the implication that the work permit 
would be withdrawn on expiration, depending upon 
availability of skilled Libyan labor.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Tripoli. 


Nigeria 


Legislation for Voluntary Checkoff Passed. 
On November 28,1960, Nigeria’s Labor Code 
Ordinance was amended to provide for the volun- 
tary checkoff of union dues. Other amendments 
to the Labor Code were scheduled to be proposed 


in April as part of an extensive revision.--U.S. 
Embassy, Lagos.- 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 


Pay Increases for Southern Rhodesia Afri- 
can Government Workers. Higher rates of pay 
effective January 1 for many Africans employed 
by the Southern Rhodesia Government were an- 
nounced on January 6. This followed the intro- 
duction by the Federal Government, from the same 
date, of higher starting salaries in most grades 
in Branch Three (African) of the Public Service. 

In Southern Rhodesia substantial increases 
have been granted to African agricultural demon- 
strators whose posts are now on a par with those 
of African teachers. The old and the new salary 
scale is given in the table below: 





Old salary scale 
Low High 
£te(h k ee & 
Agricultural demonstrators...... 9 5 19 15 
Agricultural supervisors ......... (1) (1) 


Head agricultural supervisors2 ° se 
Interpreters in the Native 

Affairs and Justice 

Department... .. ...scseecceseeee 14 15 24 «5 
MESSENGETS .........essseceseeeeeee veseee 7 ane aS 
African field research assis- 

tants, reader translators, 

mobile cinema operators, 

and Native Department 





Cdthie iii. Diy... 2 «= S 39 7 6 
New salary scale 
Agricultural demonstrators... 17 10 (1) 
Agricultural supervisors .... .... 27 +10 39 10 


Head agricultural supervisors? 34 3 4 49 
Interpreters in the Native 

Affairs and Justice 

Department .... ......-..:c2:se0r0 002+ 17.10 27 10 
Messengets........ A ees se 16 10 
African field research assis- 

tants, reader translators, 

mobile cinema operators, 

and Native Department 

a iscly cooked? vivtet ob tagececons 27 10 42 10 


1 Not available. 
Note: R£-US$2.80. 
--U .S. Consulate General, Salisbury. 
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Tanganyika 


Consultative Committee on Labour Rela- 
tions Formed. The Consultative Committee on 
Labour Relations held its inaugural meeting on 
January 11, 1961, under the Chairmanship of the 
Minister of Labour Derek Bryceson. Employers 
were represented by D. J. Stringer, Manager of 
Tanganyika Electrical Supply Company and a 
founder of the Federation of Tanganyika Employ- 
ees (FTE); Martin Lewis, FTE Executive Secre- 
tary; and Bert Weston, representing Northem 
Province Employers. The workers were repre- 
sented by J. D. Namfua, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Tanganyika Federation of Labour (TFL) and 
member of the Legislative Council; C. S. K. Tumbo, 
General Secretary of the Tanganyika Railway 
African Union; and M. R. Kundya, of the Tanganyika 
Union of Public Employees. Namfua will alter- 
nate with TFL President Michael Kamaliza on the 
committee. Bryceson explained that the com- 
mittee would be an informal, flexible, nonstatu- 
tory body and would not discuss political ques- 
tions. The committee will meet monthly and will 
have the following objectives: 

**]. To improve relations between Govem- 
ment and industry as a whole and to provide a 
means of communication between Government and 
industry; 

‘*2. To keep the Minister informed as to the 
state of industrial relations generally; and 

**3. To provide a panel of experts for the 
Minister to consult concerning disputes when they 
arise, with a view to their speedy resolution.’’-- 
U.S. Consulate General, Dar es Salaam. 


Tunisia 


Social Legislation Enacted. On Decem- 
ber 6, 1960, the Tunisian National Assembly en- 
acted a comprehensive social security program 
which provides free medical care and sick, ma- 
temity, and death benefits for salaried urban 
workers. The cost of this program will generally 
be bome by employers, although workers will 
have to forego family allowances in the future for 
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fifth and additional children. A law establishing 
an old-age, survivors, and disability pension was 
passed, but its implementation will await setting 
up of rate schedules. Another law requires 
medium- and large-sized firms to appoint shop 
councils or shop delegates to improve labor- 
management relations, increase production, and 
give the workers a greater voice in the manage- 
ment of the firm.--U.S. Embassy, Tunis. 


Vocational Training Proposed. The Tuni- 
sian Government decided in November 1960 to 
launch a new 5-year vocational training program, 
aimed particularly at the 11,000 elementary 
school graduates who proceed to secondary or 
technical schools because of lack of facilities, 
failure to pass tests, etc. Under this plan, the 
number of skilled workers to receive 1 year train- 
ing in the various ‘‘professional’’ centers will 
increase from 1,000 to 2,000 a year. In addition 
to these courses for older youths, a new type of 
training center (degrossissage) for semiskilled 
workers will be set up throughout the country. 
Thirty-nine municipalities in 9 governorates have 
already agreed to furnish classrooms and work- 
shops for these centers. The proposal, estimated 
to cost over $7 million, has been submitted to the 
U.S. Overseas Mission (ICA) for consideration.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Tunis. 


Union of South Africa 


Productivity Study Proposed. An experi- 
mental program has been announced whereby 
a production engineering firm will conduct a 
thorough manpower-productivity study of five 
small industrial concerns in the Durban area. 
The pilot study, sponsored by the Bantu Wage and 
Productivity Association, the Durban Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, and the Natal Employers’ 
Association, will recommend methods of increas- 
ing productivity in small concems, thus enabling 
the companies to pay higher wages to native em- 
ployees. If the pilot study is successful, ex- 
tension of the scheme to other small industries 
may follow.--U.S. Embassy, Pretoria. 
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Australia 


Year-End Employment Figures Show Slight 
Decline. Statistics for November and December 
1960 showed a reversal of the trend to higher em- 
ployment levels which had marked the first 10 
months of the year. In these last 2 months, em- 
ployment in the larger private factories dropped 
0.6 percent, compared with a small rise in the 
same period of 1959. 

There was also a rise in the number of per- 
sons receiving unemployment benefits. The num- 
ber of registered unemployed in the last two 
months of 1960 rose by 19,153 against rises of 
9,200 and 7,900 in the same periods of 1958 and 
1959. However, the number of persons regis tered 
as unemployed represented 1.3 percent of the 
estimated work force of about 4.1 million, as com- 
pared to 1.5 percent of the work force of about 4.0 
million in December 1959. 

The Government attributed the rise in un- 
employment to two exceptional factors: (1) an in- 
crease in students leaving school who registered 
for employment, and (2) seasonal dismissals of 
workers from the Queenslatid sugar and meat in- 
dustries.--U.S. Embassy, Canberra. 


Agreement Signed on Bonuses for Oil Work- 
ers. The Buma Oil Company and the All Burma 
Petroleum Workers’ Federation (ABPWF) signed 
an agreement on January 3, 1961, providing for 
payment of 3 months’ basic wages as a bonus for 
1960. The agreement provides that employees 
receiving the bonus must have worked at least 9 
months during the year and must not have been 
‘dismissed for misconduct resulting ir financial 
loss to the companies.’’--U.S. Embassy, Rangoon. 


Communist China 


Twenty Million Workers Shifted to Agricul- 
ture. According to newspapers in Peking, nearly 
20 million workers from urban areas have been 
moved to rural districts to increase agricultural 
production and thus attempt to overcome the 
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famine. Minister of Agriculture Liao Lu-yen was 
quoted as saying that Chinese agricultural pro- 
duction is still mainly dependent on manual 
labor, and that in areas hit by natural calamities 
the people are being helped to increase produc- 
tion. --Chine se Communist radio. 


Indonesia 


Government Grants Holiday Bonuses to Em- 
ployees. In March 1961, the Government for the 
first time in recent years, ordered payment of 
holiday bonuses to some 2,900,000 civil servants 
and State enterprise employees. Each civil serv- 
ant received Rp.150 (US$0.75-$3.33) and each 
State enterprise employee will receive Rp.250 
(US$1.25-$5.55). Total cost to the Government is 
estimated at Rp.525 million (US$11.6 million). 
The Goverment also required private enterprise 
to give each employee a bonus of at least Rp.200 
(US$1-$4.44) and, in no instance an amount less 
than previous bonuses.. Under terms of the order, 
the amount of the larger bonuses were made sub- 
ject to negotiation between employers and unions. 
--U.S. Embassy, Djakarta. 


Malaya 


Trade Union Membership Increased. During 
the last quarter of 1960, trade union membership 
increased 4,742, bringing the total membership to 
185,837, accerding to figures released by the 
Trade Unions Registry. This increase is a re- 
versal of the trend in the previous three quarters, 
when there was a continuous drop in membership. 
At the end of 1960, there were 238 registered 
trade unions in Malaya with an additional 24 
unions waiting to be re-registered.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Kuala Lumpur. 


Checkoff System for Railway Unions To Be 
Introduced. The Malayan Railway Administration 
has agreed to withhold union dues from its em- 
ployees’ wages on behalf of the Railwaymen’s 
Union of Malaya (RUM). This first significant 
attempt to use the checkoff system in Malaya 
should, if successful, help the newly formed RUM 
to improve its financial position.--U.S. Embassy, 
Kuala Lumpur. 
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International 


Employment Trends Surveyed. A compari- 
son of recent employment figures in the textile 
and garment industries of several Latin American 
countries reveals some interesting trends. In 
Brazil, employment decreased in textile manu- 
facturing but increased in the shoe, clothing, and 
knitted wear industries. In Ecuador, employment 
decreased in both industry groups. In Venezuela, 
while employment in textiles increased, employ- 
ment in the shoe and ready-made clothing indus- 
tries showed a substantial decrease. 








Employment figures for the years 1956 
through 1958 were as follows: 
Number of employees 
(tn thousands) 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
Industry group 1965 1956 1957 1968 
Brazil 


378.4 366.8 317.9 335.3 
86.9 87.2 83.4 89.5 


Textile manufacuring .... 
Shoe, clothing, and 
knitted weat................. 


Ecuador 
Textile manufacturing... 7.0 7.2 7.7 6.7 
Shoe and clothing............. 2.6 2.5 2.0 1.5 
Venezuela! 
Textile manufacmring ...... 11.8 (2) (2) (2) 
Shoe and ready-made 
clothing .........0 0.00 -97.1 95.4 92.4 90.7 


. 1959 figures given were ae follows: Textile manu- 
' facturing, 14.9; Shoe and ready-made clothing, 88.6. 


2 Not available. 


Two Labor Contracts Signed. Both General 
Motors of Mexico and the National Railways con- 
cluded 2-year contracts with their respective em- 
ployees’ unions during the month of January 
1961. 

Although the General Motors’ contract was 
not due to expire until May, an understanding was 
reached between the corporation and the approxi- 
mately 2,000 workers on January 20, 1961. Signif- 
icant changes appearing in the new contract 
include: 
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1. A wage increase of 15.52 percent. 

2. One additional paid holiday a year. 

3. Provision for six technical local schol- 
arships for workers’ sons instead of the previous 
four. 

4. Provision for a 100-percent vacation 
bonus (regular paid vacation plus 100 percent of 
the total cest of such vacation) instead of the 
previous 75 percent. 

5. As an incentive to reduce absenteeism 
and tardiness 2/4 days’ pay a month instead of 2 
days, will be granted. A lump sum payment will 
be made at Christmas instead of the traditional 
bonus. 

The new 2-year contract, effective Janu- 
ary 19, 1961, covering approximately 67,000 
workers, which was signed by the Railroad Work- 
ers’ Union and the National Railways, is signifi- 
cant in that it is a complete revision of the pre- 
vious contract. Although the new contract in- 
creases the financial responsibilities of the 
National Railways, the management has an- 
nounced that there will be no alteration of present 
transport rates and no change in the projected 
program to rehabilitate the National Railways. 
Major provisions of the new contract are as 
follows: 

1. A monthly wage increase for each worker 
of 85 pesos (US$6.80). 

2. Establishment of a workers’ savings 
fund to which the company will contribute the 
equivalent of 10 percent of the workers’ wages. 

3. Paid vacations of 25 days a year. 

4. Monthly pensions ranging from a minimum 
of 500 pesos (US$40) to a maximum of 1,300 
pesos (US$104). 

5. A 100-percent increase in company con- 
tributions to funerals of deceased workers. 

6. Extension of free or extremely inex- 
pensive medical services and supplies to work- 
ers’ families. 

7. Extension of maternity and child-care 
benefits to workers’ families. 

8. Four additional holidays a year. 

9. Establishment on an experimental basis 
of a Mixed Disciplinary Commission to resolve 
the complaints of workers against whom discipli- 
nary measures have been taken.--U.S. Embassy, 
Mezico. 
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Paraguay 


Social Insurance Statistics Released. A 
social insurance system was introduced in Para- 
guay in 1943 by legislative decree, including 
compensation for sickness, matemity, invalidity, 
old age, industrial accidents, and occupational 
disease. Slightly modified by legislative decree 
in 1950, the program, however, remains essen- 
tially the same and is still under the supervision 
of the Instituto de Prevision Social (IPS), an 
autonomous body created to direct the social in- 
surance and medical assistance program. The 
operations of IPS are financed primarily by the 
workers’ contribution of 5 percent of their sala- 
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ries, the employers’. payment of 11 percent of 
payrolls, and the Government contribution of an 
amount equal to 1.5 percent of the employers’ 
payrolls. 

In 1959, IPS operations expanded. The 
average monthly number of workers covered by 
insurance increased 31.1 percent over 1958. 
Total revenues collected in 1959 surpassed those 
of the previous year by 31,697,177.19 guaranies 
(US$253,577.42). Similarly, expendimres in all 
areas of IPS activity increased, yielding an in- 
crease in total expenditure of 31,395,050.59 
guaranies (US$251,160.40).--U.S. Embassy, Asun- 
ction. 
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Data in the following tables. were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 3. KOREA: MONTHLY EARNINGS AND MAN-DAYS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS, IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES, 
SEPTEMBER 1960 








Monthly earnings : 
indeeery (in thousand hwan?) lh 
BN ci setsseoedennscheclih ailltpsbediihe: batiicdlne Usiyieitiin Sit venindin ditties 37.2 23.7 
NINN banca thc nede sick chs athe MRivdpactebapivanssecs secede chsitahees 27.1 24.2 
essen disick <Aaea i caheccse dhe er cchcsnice cucessentnssacin sapueseronas 25.6 23.1 
OTIS 0. 650050 sine woes Muiperesuteedgpecth vespevvsrvscusvacevete sovecetotepeecs 31.9 28.1 
EE RR, CARLENE 24.4 26.0 
Wood and cork products... .......ccccccccecsescesesssssesseseceseseeennes 26.9 2%:2 
Paper and paper products ....0...5....4...00. cssessessecsessescease ce cose 39.5 24.4 
eS EA ene 40.8 26.8 
RN ON aI a disse calc iddlnacth <avesinncindsdeccce sueoeesecavecs 31.0 275 5 
Chemicals and chemical products ................cscccsssesees 20.7 25.2 
Glass, clay, and stome product .0.........ccccscssessseeseeseses 29.2 25.3 
Re II ot iBone Me inde secesenccscevene sone cons sncnse seve 40.6 26.0 
Mates POOR Cte piccsles Pisissctte lpsetiscshascccsssccscccscvuccavecavessecss 27.5 24.9 
Machinery, except electrical .............ccsccsssessesesetaee seeesene 24.9 27.2 
Transportation equipments .................ccccscscesesecees cotme os 29.9 25.0 
Not elsewhere classified .0......0....0..cccccccccccccecece cocececeseceeees { 23.5 25.3 











1 650 hwan=US$1. 
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Source: Bank of Korea, Research Department. 
Monthly Statistical Review. Korea: November 1960. 
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TABLE 4. MALAYA: AVERAGE WAGE RATES, DAYS WORKED, AND MONTHLY EARNINGS ON ESTATES, JULY 1959 



































Percentage paid daily, | Average rate of pay Average 
: monthly or piece rates | (in Malayan dollars’)| Average | monthly 
Occupation days eamings 
Daily {Monthly | Piece | Daily..| Monthly | worked (in Malayan 
rate | rate rate rate rate dollars !) 
Rubber Estates ; 
Foremef..........cccccccceeeeesesees 55 39 6 3. 60 141 28.0 124 
TIN aire cipatessnsAictagn apse sus 14 -- 86 2.90 + 25.5 82 
Weeder on...ecc.. ccceeseee  cecesees 92 -- 8 2.55 -- 23.0 60 
Arsenite sprayers.............. 71 ee 29 3. 40 “- 22.0 87 
Factory workers .................. 74 16 10 3.20 136 27.0 102 
Coconut Estates 
FOremef.........cccccceccenessseeeees 68 28 4 3.55 106 27.0 112 
Harvesters.........cccccecccececess 7 -- 93 3.25 -- 24.0 93 
Weeder .........ccccccece ce ce cesees 54 1 45 2. 25 75 23.0 53 
Huskets .... ..c.cccccecseeseseseeees 4 -- 96 -- -- 25.0 123 
Huskers and splitters ...... 4 -- 96 2. 90 -- 21.5 96 
Kilm workers.........0. 00.0000 43 -- 57 2. 75 -- 26.0 71 
Transporter ..........0:000 00 37 -- 63 2.70 -- 25.0 79 
Oil Palm Estates 
Foremefi........ 0 cccccccecececeeeeces 61 37 2 3.70 137 25.0 111 
Harvesters........0 2. ceeeeeeee 19 -- 81 3.05 -- 23.0 99 
|: tr 69 -- 31 2. 60 -- 23.0 65 
Arsenite sprayers.............. 4l “s 59 3.05 -- 22. 0.. 100 
Transporter ........-000-cs1ece 41 he 59 3.15. |. 4 23.0 80 
| | RENDER: SIDI -- -- 100 -- -- 23.0 102 
Factory workers ........... 79 20 1 3.65 180 25.5 133 
Tea Estates 
FOreMeD.....0...cesceceeecececeeecees 81 19 -- 4.00 152 26. 5 118 
Pluckers......ccccccccseseceeeeeees 14 -- 86 2. 80 -- 23.5 74 
I i oss cenccall ciccnedsconns 59 -- 41 2. 90 -- 24.5 80 
Weeders ....... cid acaledics ca 85 -- 15 2. 65 -- 23.0 62 
Factory workers ................ 81 -- 19 2. 40 + 25.0 92 
1 M$3.06=US$1. Source: Malaya, Department of Labour and In- 
dustrial Relations. Monthly Statistical Bulletin of 
Note: Includes young persons under 16 years the Federation of Malaya, November 1960. Kuala 
of age. Normal daily hours of work on estates were Lumpur: Department of Statistics, 1960. 


6% to 8 hours. Most of the factory workers are 
directly employed. 
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TABLE 5. MALAYA: ESTIMATED NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES , IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES, BY SEX AND RACE, JULY 1959 



































(In thousands ) 
Total Adults Young Race 
Industry inet Male | Female| persons} Malays {Chinese | Indians | Others 
Estates! 
a, ES Oe 282.5 | 148.9] 120.0 13.6 56.3 | 85.7 139.7} 0.8 
Ee ee 7.9 4.7 2.7 5 3 a 7.2 -- 
| NAAT Ren 14.6 8.9} 5.0 7 2.8 3.6 8.1 1 
SEC A aoe ie: Sa 4.0 1.8; 1.8 4 5 7 2.7 1 
Pineapple ....................:000+ 2.4 1.5 9 1 3 1.8 3 -- 
| aEREE Ba yt eee: Se 
hess hdoenshione piece 21.4 19.4} 2.0 -° 3.9 |} 14.2 3.0 3 
(SRE eli hic Soe Sa % 3 ad ee «e ol -2 oe 
Seki Mabe bdabresttincsitedecck 4.0 3.9 ol °- 2-9 9 me. -l 
Other minerals .................. 1.0 9 1 -- -4 o% a | -- 
Manufacturing 
Pineapple canning...... ..... A.5 8 6 me | | 1.3 - -- 
Soft drinks.... ................... 1.9 1.4 “4 -- 3 1.3 3 -- 
», RR Se eae 3.7 1.9 1.7 om oP 2.3 1.0 -- 
Engineering...................+.. 6.1 6.0 1 °e 4 5.1 A 1 
Sawmilling................ 00 6.5 6.3 of ee 1.2 5.1 -2 ws 
Ott rilling,.....’ :.:.:..... :.... 1.2 1.1 1 -- 1 1.0 cz -- 
eee ee 1.9 1.8 1 ee 4 1.3 2 -- 
| SR ES 3.7 3.3 4 -- .6 2.1 1.0 -- 
Rubber milling................ 5.3 3.9) 1.4 -- 8 4.2 3 °° 
Transport 
Rail Ways.c......ceccsceseeeeees 13.3 13.1 2 -- 5.1 1.1 6.7 
Road haulage.................. 5.4 5.3 -- 4 4.2 8 -- 
Bus companies................. 8.3 8.2 1 ee 2.1 4.9 1.3 -- 
Government and 
Quasi-Government 
Government Departments.. 124.3 | 106.2] 17.8 3] 69.8 19.8 32.0] 2.7 
Central Electricity ; 
OS eee 4.8 4.7 1 ee 1.9 9 1.8 -2 
Police Force... 31.0} 30.2 8 -- 25.3 3.2 2.1 4 
Municipalities wells mone 9.0 7.4) 1.5 1 2.4 2.3 4.0 3 
Military? .. nam ska 11.4 8.8} 2.6 - 4.2 3.6 3.3 3 
- Penang Port Césaission.. 1.6 16} -- -- 8 3 5 -- 
pe Provident 
Fund... a ins PP 1 od -- -- 1 “- °- 








1 Rubber estates are 100 acres and over while 
other estates are 25 acres and over. 
2 Workers on coconut sections of rubber and 


other estates are not included. 
3 Civilian employees. 


‘ Municipalities of Kuala Lumpur, Georgetown, 


and Malacca. 


> As at the end of September 1960 there were 
28,298 persons employed at tin mines and 7,038 per- 


sons at other mines. 


Note: Young persons are workers under 16 


years of age. 


Source: 
dustrial Relations. 


Lumpur: Department of Statistics, 1960.) 
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TABLE 6. NETHERLANDS: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF dah WORKERS (21 YEARS OF AGE 


OVER), IN INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1 





Average hourly eamings 
(in Dutch guilders +) 








Industry 
All Male Female 
workers 
FR IN BEET. was. <scceoerhicond snseennsonnessihinegs sasocesesbeo somaten coasooes 1.79 1.85 1.07 
Extracting industry: 
Hard coal mining: surface and underground workers.................... 2. 51 2.51 <-) 
COIN 15. ABBA BORER since eoincsectenemertanosens: Gaevavsoese 1.72 1.79 1.08 
Food preparation (excluding beverages) ............s:.:sussssssscsssee seesees 1.70 1.76 1.04 
Slaughtering preparation, and preserving of meat...............02. cee 1.72 1.74 1.12 
gti By Scatter taal RES- Ss ok SETAC lise RSCOS 1.65 1. 66 1.10 
Preserving of fruits and vegetables .................scccsssseseseteseeseeeceneseeees 1.47 1.57 1.03 
I ME HII sche ces crsclopncorns.chocclenapstoncdvesn 0 sonseveceovs pe. pu svnewieacotnes 1.70 1.72 . 96 
UT cesinoddl edness Shtesetheeeo voce dens evmnenangpncenntihaghoonssineiaiesd nisi aii 1. 76 1.76 ~ 
GRE BEOI POO CED ian nce ccccevovoveevenvaiuncvanen sstviensvonseseissdedics 1.67 1.70 96 
I I ki sabia weersevesnsnseseanevyn'seve c4ecas seed ih tdsyiild ys 1. 66 1.77 1.03 
Bread and other baked goods.............cccccscecesesscssssees seceseseneceeeseeecesees 1.82 1.85 1.01 
Biscuits, cakes, pastries, C€C. ....ccccccccesccesesesecsse cesses co secsseseeceeceneaaes 1. 47 1.63 1.04 
Sugar making and refining ................:ccccccssccesseesseeessene cesseecseecesesesene eee 2.04 2.04 1.12 
Cocoa, chocolate, and confectionery............ccccceccsessesseeeneescotecenecoeneees 1. 49 1.6) 1.03 
Miscellaneous food product ...........s:cscssccsssesesesesesseneseecaeseeseen eeeeeseenes P 1. 80 1.81 1.13 
Oils, margarine, and cooking fats..............cscsssescsecese seeeceeeceaeenes 1.83 1.84 1.10 
a arse tect Ronee agp ghosccn deni 9s ncunsnecinaceegreenincteerie rtineliate 1.64 1.66 98 
Distilleries, liquor ............ 0... ses 1.51 1.58 96 
aE Ae et AER NRCRND: nie bans 1.69 1.69 -- 
rice ietvecinn iiscllthn stab iain vies stan ibiataitnta inseossineginaciphon senionatabliiaan 1.68 1.81 1.19 
SN ited cen vadtlatibiriniet~ aie te cnahnamasbessnorctscssiienblailesdahsaae 1.75 1. 86 1.28 
ES GERACE EEN EE ETTORE NA NCES EE 1.44 1.67 1.03 
I I hat gi sat occn sschersanssevdnniahenmibarnsccnntuininintgneinbaoinetentias 1. 37 1. 53 96 
ic intelli eat inchseiovdeesicpainenn sierssiemaagaiintmmeidiatl 1.71 1.84 1.10 
Spinning, weaving, fimishing ................csccsse sesssesseecssetecnessees ee eenesees 1.78 1.85 1. 16 
I I I i hos cece eniseseierrrnrescsivniomacerndseennenesaioctintace 1.80 1.87 1.19 
NE dsc haha cnee 5 bor nndhthe nfo escoescpuce cramonncannsneneeserenese hSth@ibiniitle gibt 1.74 1.82 1. 11 
Carats Gnd TO GG oun id end .n- «- denccornrssesseressccnencsconssiliddlisdeipedfiioks 1. 76 1.80 1.06 
Knitwear, hosiery, and SOCKS ............:.:sscssssseesssesesssenseeseenenee sees 1. 42 1.91 1.03 
I i hicne Seite niniss ia hocreesennstesnnsnann-ebeosonacsannnasnssnitnad Witdinbhh 1. 30 1.79 1.03 
Hosiery and SOCKS............cccccssscsse cecsessesesseesesecasees so sesueneeteneee sees 1.64 2.05 1.03 
Other textile products ..........ccc:+ssssssssssseessessessee ce sueeesncacssesesesucaes 1.60 1.71 1.07 
Footwear and other wearing apparel and accessories ................+:+: 1. 35 1.71 1.06 
Footwear (excluding rubber) ...........scss00 scsessesssessesssees sesnssnesneeseess 1.58 1.68 1.08 
Other wearing apparel and acc€SSOFi€s ............:.cs:scscsescsessesese sees cone 1.24 1.74 1. 06 
Wood and cork products (excluding furniture) ..................:csccseeseeees 1.68 1.68 1.12 
Sawmills and planing mills ...............cc:scsssssseecsseesseesesesteeseeeeeneseee 1.64 1.64 -* 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6, NETHERLANDS: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS (21 YEARS OF AGE 
AND OVER), IN INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1958—Continued 





Industry 


Average hourly earnings 
(in Dutch guilders !) 








See foomote at end of table. 











All Male Female 
workers 
Manufacturing--Continued 
Wood and cork products (excluding furniture)--Continued 
I ite civic tinnsgiget ieee ss echtorvd aise vevonedorstechoo tenmnnilaniebrereseseipranh 1.71 1.71 1..43 
I eo cv vincdpscnevesss twedhipetoesacatsdiivense cuseavor belbion 1.71 1.72 1.00 
Other woodworking product .........c:ssccscscssecesessessesseeseseeeeesesesme ene ts 1.65 1. 66 94 
Cr cack «y sden dass esvoawapebedhs covert museca dhnohoeevate tena cs 1.71 ae | 1. 16 
Paper and paper products...............cssssccesesessersecnnecosenesasanessneeecenessen esos 1.71 1.77 1.04 
Paper dnd Cardboata ................c00.cecscoccssesssssecesnesrsresenenensee sesecesene soeesees 1.82 1.83 1.17 
PAPE’ .....--ssecseecsssssscensenenessnsrscesesconsone snsesncanesssesencansacsnneasesecgeeseeesesneene ts 1.83 1.85 1.17 
a ae SS RE SS SC OER, ae! CRC ae 1.78 1.78 -- 
Paper Gnd .casdboatd products «...............-.-cecesesrsevsecorssenserssorsncnsees 1.60 1.69 1.02 
OPEN GIIIOS MROUIITIES ond. nnse5ses cereessesertrerercnerasorsonenorernee ones 1.88 1.93 1.19 
Books, commercial and newspaper printing .... ............csssee eo 1.89 1.92 1.24 
EY NII snes Doncipsdhvens se anccapsbessovossnvapstiionse neapennase 1.95 2.02 1.15 
IRC: OUOUIINEINOD 6.5... sscecinseccvecessegscressevesssepessine soe se sosecees 2.11 2.11 -- 
clara iE OR 2a MPL St at CR EB 1.68 1. 84 1.16 
Leather and leather products (excluding footwear) ...............0.:00+ 1.58 1.65 1. 07 
In I NE CN coos sco casecentrnvvssonceesoadpocsenconee voces 1. 66 1.67 1.00 
I, ida ine alii cacshrsnnengagh engi pdesantnsnagccdpohes ve vos cape 1. 48 1.61 1. 08 
ile cto sienectindap orig olhcscoonateragedonsyanse cagpecbanoventcerene cts 1.71 1. 76 . 87 
Chemicals and chemical products .................scscscsscssssssecssssesececere conees 1. 76 1.82 1.05 
Neen ceed ins cnvecdovehuccsesecceeotabe 2.10 2.10 -- 
I seiislie Dsus. cst nackte Sects cocci dtecscasachcbvessbentons cacti 1.70 1.75 1.07 
ih BE Ts RE SS SR SS PEN 1.79 1.82 1.03 
NOME Bice PAM Ries vc codec UM ts dacsone cede cuvbaahusstivarsabideteestidictsadsemiccticaass éuceh 1.71 Pte 1.06 
Soap, perfume, dentifrices, CCC... .ccccccesesses seseseseseseseesecteeenencnee eee 1.63 1.75 1.06 
Pharmaceuticals and dressings ..............0.sccscscssscscesseeeeseenseseee teens es 1.54 1.73 1.05 
iy cca csikevanpeievihnivupivadpebsunsachnnags Ve ecusssestac ss bi 1.76 1.81 1.02 
Petroleum and coal products .............cscssecsesssseeesueseseseseeseecstecssneess os 2. 19 2.20 -- 
Nonmetallic minerals (excluding coal, petrolewm)...........0..00. 00000 1.67 1.68 1.02 
Bricks, tiles, and other structural clay products.............00cs0008+ 1.69 1.69 “e 
oe RE EE EE SE OO Ne | 1.69 1.69 -- 
Other structural clay products ...........:.s:sssc+ sssssssssessenesseneeseensssaeecene 1.69 1.70 -- 
oe ee 1.67 1.70 9 
Earthenware and porcelain ..............c.ccsce cecssesessecesssesessencnsncnteenee o4 1. 57 1.64 1.02 
Other nonmetallic mineral product.................ccscssecesseneecees seemeee os 1.68 1.68 °- 
I Bi cteirs ssslreciepneoscoeensvins saveosowett rertseceremiainnane 1.67 1.67 
iia cAlalirwsreiccrnsnedhnscanioes cxssctouseshovenesinhtesitemaaiabsicialiiatae 1.78 1.79 
ERTL ES a ee a ae Na 1.75 1.76 -- 
I los criacalissnsicesonniopassentnnsies soeornes Siptisemabnen eet 1.81 1.82 -° 
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TABLE 6. NETHERLANDS: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS (21 YEARS OF AGE 
AND OVER), IN INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1958--Continu 














Average hourly earnings 
(in Dutch guilders !) 
Industry 
All 
widieees Male Female 
Manu facturing--Continued: 
Metalworking, (excluding machines, transport equipment)............ 1.74 1. 76 1.11 
Machinery, except electrical............cccccccccesssseee seseceeeseseese ce ceneneseee 1.79 1.79 1.20 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and appliances....................000 1.73 1.80 1.15 
Manufacture of transportation equipment ........:..........ccssesseeseeee cons 1. 86 1. 86 1.19 
Ship building and repairing.................cccccessesees cesececsseeeseee cents co te 1.93 1.93 “2 
Automobiles (including body work) ............0. ccc. cccccesssessseseeesecenees 1.77 1.77 1. 23 
Repair of motor vehicles.............. BN Lids tecsecdbe Sekebolocceclastiibe (ise vhs 1.68 1.68 -- 
Motor cycles and bicycles............cccecscesscses cose secsesescecsnesteses eens se 1.71 1.71 “- 
Airplanes and other transportation equipment................ 1.89 1.89 -- 
COMMER CH hl hand Lcd. uh. Kid codnscecchechsseciobeoscposciied dedeesedecsece sete cone ds 1.87 1. 87 -- 
Land, marine, and road COMmstruction..............c ccs ceeeee dese cee eos 1.75 1.75 *- 
Bredgittip sc. n.d bins Caisse bbs sibscnccngeodibscdees win gpo dit Rivas on shee bitide stich 1.80 1. 80 wt 
Public construction and utilities.......... LislskdbiR thatles <ccgitetrd tease te 1.91 1.91 oe 
Services: 
Laundries (dry cleaning and dyeing).............0:sccssscsssesssessese cosseeees 1. 26 1.62 92 
Tmne 0 of B55. alae oon deecioe ose nnced cobdtestbnscce hobesbedsne corechedtebe stews v0 1.17 1.54 -90 
Dry cleaning and dyeing ............::.cscscssssscssecesssesessee sate oe sesesecesueens 1.57 1.78 1.08 











1 1 Dutch guilder=US$0.26. 


Note: Figures represent gross eamings (ex- 
cluding children’s allowances, holiday bonuses, and 
other lump sums such as profit shares, special bo- 
muses, paid vacations) of pftoduction and related 


workers up to and including work foremen. Costs to 
employers for these benefits are estimated to be an 
additional 30 to 35 percent of the eamings figure. 


Source: Central Bureau of Statistics. Statis- 
tiek de Lonen in de Nijverheid, January 1960. 





TABLE 7. PHILIPPINES: MONEY AND REAL WAGE RATES OF LABORERS IN INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS, 
BY OCCUPATION, IN MANILA AND SUBURBS, SELECTED YEARS, 1951-60 


(In pesos!) 





1951 1958 1959 1960? 





Occupation Money | Real | Money | Real | Money| Real Money | Real 





Wage rates Wage rates Wage rates Wage tates 





Blacksmiths 
Boilermen 


rY 


SARRSASSESSORNSS 


Cigar and cigarette makers.... 
Compositors 
Electricians 


—" 


_ 
= DW DARN DDH 


NSSRSSRVSOEL SSSR 
— 
SNONNAKRANY 

SSSAVVSLRRLSIUSRR 

: ; — = 

PNANAYONSINNUKDDGy 


— 


PMANYRSNONNAKYNY 


SSSSENISSISSy sus 


Linotypists: 
Tinsmiths 


. 


POA DAD 
PNAN UD 

















PAP APY COON Oy 
RLURSABVSS 














1 2.004 pesos=US$1. Source: Central Bank of the Philippines, De- 
2 March 1960. partment of Economic Research. Statistical Bulletin, 
March 1960. 





MONOGRAPHS ON FOREIGN LABOR @ @ @ 


In the past 6 years, the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions has issued multi- 
lithed monographs, averaging about 25 pages, on labor in —— 


Argentina France * Japan Philippines 
Belgian Congo Ghana Lebanon * South aed 
Bolivia * Greece Liberia Soviet Union * 
Brazil * Honduras » Libya Taiwan 

Burma Iceland Malaya Thailand 
Ceylon India Mexico Tunisia 

Chile Indonesia Morocco Turkey 

Cuba * Iran Pakistan * Uruguay 
Egypt Italy * Peru Viet-Nam 


The Division has also prepared monographs on the foilowing topics: 


Aid to Labor Surplus Areas in Great Britain, Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and Sweden 

Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining 

Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of Industrial Production Workers 
in Belgium, France, Italy, Port gal, and Spain* 

Latin American Labor Legislation 

Occupational Health Services in the Soviet Union 

Soviet Attitudes and Policies Toward Increasing Output of Workers 

The OEEC Program on Scientific Manpower 


* Out of print. 


The latest in the series is—— 


LABOR IN THE SUDAN 


February 1961 27 pages 
BLS Report No. 182 


Copies of the monographs are available without charge to those who havea 
special interest in the subject. Requests may be addressed to the Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, 


D.C. 





